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How amy. tcouoaically acd tducatiotially dlsadvancaged children and do . 
noc rtctivt s«rvict» £ron Tide I of che Eletnencary and Secondary Act?" 
In r«spon«e co chii queiciou asked by Congress, che Office of Planning, 
3udg«ciag and Evaluacioc of che C*S. Office of. Educacion ccnducced a 
special scudy. The resulcs of chis scudy showed :hac of' the 20 ::illioir 
pubiiceleffiencary school scudencs 'in grades 1-6, c^he following percentage^ 
*^Cf^*^ receive cocpensyory servicfts; 



£ver*li^ 



« .15Z are eelecced co receive services from Tit^e X while anocher ICZ 
,are seiecced co receive cowpensacory services supporced bv ocher * 
Federal,, Stace and local sources of ftinds. , * ' 

3y Incona Scacu s ^ * 1 * 

. 4,2 alllion children are from^^£W income bacitgrounds — 292 of these 
scudencs are selecced for Tide^whiie anocher liZ are selecCBd ior 
coopensacory services .supported f roo otiher sources ' * ' 

. 15.8 oiillion are from non-low iacome backgrounds — IIZ "cf chese scudenCs 
are selecced ioiT Tide I while anocher 102 are selecced for compensacory 
services from ocher sources . 

3y Achievenenc Scacus ^ 

. Onk-chird of all che scudencs can be classified as low achievers^— 302 
of ches« scudencs are selecced for Tide I while anocher 142 are 
selecced for compe::sacory services' from , ocher sources 

. Two-chirds of all che scudencs can be classified as non-low achievers — 
72 of chese siudencs are selecced for TideXwhile anocher 82 are 
selecced fqr coapensacory services from ocher sources, 

3y Income and Achievcmenc Scacus 

•P«rcenc (by Row) Selecced for 
ConpensacorV Services from: ♦ 



•Income/ Achievecenc Scacus Number of Studatic. 


Tide r 


Ocher 




(millions) 




Low lacome/Lcw Achievement 


2.4 


■ 39 


V 


K9n-Low Income/Low Achievemenc 


4.2 


24 


15 


Xncone/Non-tow Achievemenc 


1.8 


16 


7 


Non-Low Income/Mon-Low 
Achievemenc 


11.6 


6 


8 



Ocher ResuAcs 



The relacionship becween low income and low achievemenc was scrong' 
enough co show thac where chere wert^high concencracions of low 
income ciUldren chere^soo could be found high concencracions of low 
achieving cMldren. 

I 

..' However, ^ubscancial cofecencraci»ons of low achieving scudencs 
could also be Jound where chere Were very small conoedcracions 
of low income children. 

Various d.fiaicions of loy income and low' achievemenc were emplcved. 

ror the narrowest definitions used J 342 of che studencs selecced' for 

^ !k 1^'",'^°° nou-low-iuccme backgrounds and were non-low achievers, 

ror t^he broadesc dednicions used a comparable figure was 32. 



Student Economic Brackground, Achievement 'Status and Selection 

^ for Compensatory Services ' ' . ' 

In the Education Amendments of 1974 (Public Law 93-380), Congress 
directed the Commissioner of Education to report on the numbers of.childre'n 
from low income families and on the numbers of low achieving children who 
receive or do not receive services under Title l^of the Elementary and 
.Secondary Education Act.* •'This summary pi>esents selected results' from 'a 
Study conducted to respond to^this request as well as to' examine a niimber of 
other issues' that are related 'to Corigressional" e«tj£^ns regarding criteria 
for the allocation of Title I funds (Breglio,'et ai. , 1978). These results 
are organized ;around questions* pertaining to iurrent practi?:es for selecting 
children for services, the results^of "such practices ,^ and how they might be 
improved/ - 

1. How are funds disbursed and s^uden|0 selected for Title I services 
currently? - < ' " ' 

Funds are'disbursed to counties based on-^ Census count of (1) the number 
of children from poverty** families plus (2) two-thirds of the children from 
families receiving- payments under the Aid' to Families. with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) .program (whose incomes fall above the pover^ty line).*** 'When school 
district boundaries do not, coincide with county boundaries, the State 
determines how the funds should be further distributed .on the basis of ' 
poverty-related information .t , - , , V ' 



* See Section 4L7(a)(2) of t>le General Education^ Provisions Act as amfended 
by Section 506(a)(3)(G) of 93-380. ■ ' ^'^ 

** The "poverty" ind£x is based on the cost of a minimally adequate diet 
and on the proportion qf income that a low-income family s'pends on food 
relative, to non-food items. It provides different estimates for age 
and sex. of the head of the family, the numbeii^o'f children and. adults,^ . 
and accci^ding to whether or not the .family lives on a fariji.. -Allpwances are 
not .made r^)r the cost of living in different geographical areas. ;(lt is 
called 'the' Orshansky index after its originator). * ^ , J ^ > 

***Other factors entering into the allopation process but which will|jnot*^ be 
discussed here are: a count of the number of children in institutions for 
the neglected or delinquent or in publicly supported foster hom^s Vho 
attend'public school; and, the State's average per"]^il expenditure; 

In making these resolutions a State also relies on aggregate income or 
poverty data (e.g., number of families receiving AFDC paykents)'. 



^ • • • . ' • . • • • - . . 

r ■ ■ .. - • , ^ ^ 

' Onte a school district receives its -^f llocation, it is required tp rank ^ill 
of its s'chool attendance areas according to their cpbcentrations^ of children 
from poor families* (They can definp "poor" in ¥ number of waj^s, including number 
of children participating in the school lunch program, number of children from 
families receiving APDC payment^, and family^ incppie, if • available)-. Attendance 
areas that are at or above thfe district average are cal^led its Title I 

' eligible areas ^ The district may choose to' provide compensatory sexrvlces in 
all 'such areas or.it may choose tjo focus on thpse, areas* that have the heaviest 
concentrations of children from poor families (these latter are called project. 

' areas) • ' . ' - ' 

Oi;ice the project areas, have been identified the schools &ve t6 provide 
supplementary services to those 0'£ their students who have the* greatest educa- 
tional need without regfrd to the economic status of their fa'mily. Individual 
students are most often fleeted to receive services on the basis of teacher^ 
'judg'ement, test scores when 'available and, on occ'&sion^ through other procedures*^ 
^ As required by law (?•!• 89-10 as amended) and implemented through regulations 
therefore, . Title 1 currently emj^haaize& both ecjononic and .educational criteria — 
economic information at the aggregate (county, district and school) level and 
educational information at the individual student leVel* 

Before; discussing the results o£^•current funds allocation practice, we 
must briefly review the study done to investigate them. It involved (1)% 
nationally .representative Sample of 242 elementary schools (t^ose having one 
or'more of grades 1-6**), (2) • the 'documentation in these schools of students' 
receipt of i^egular and compensatory services, (3) tji^-^ministrat'ion of achieve- 
.ment tests*** during' school ye'ar '76-77, to all chl/ldren\(^ these schools to ^ 
ascertain their educational perforjaaijce-lev^i, (4) the deberaination through 
interviews with parents of 14,158 students of each family ' s e^nomic status; 
and (5) the linking of the three' primary student descriptors on an individual 
child basis: his achievement level, the economic charactepistijri^ of his family, 
and his receipt of educa,tlonal services. t 



* ' Thirty-six percent of t^he Title I districts 'report that 'they also use 

economic criteria as a guide in individual student selection even though 

they- are not required to do so -while' 26% use other procedures in addition 
to test scores (NIE, September, 1977)*. 

.** Grade levels beyond the sixth were not included in the study because 
very few Title I services, are provided* to students in the higher grades^ 
. (NIE, 1976). Kindergarten' and pre-school ^children were not included in 
'the study because of the difficulty in obtaining- reliable paper and pencil 
teat results from them. ' i ' i ' • 

^**The Reading and Mathematics sections of the Comprehepsive Test of 

Basic Skills were used. A basic skills ikd^ was formed b^y coAlning 
these two scales. ^ ^ ' ' ^ 

1 ' * 

'''This stuciy formed-npart of a larger study which follows the same s^tudents 

over a period of years to ascertain how th^y benefit from their compensatbry 
services. ; . . ' ' 

V 

/ 
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• - . -3- . ^ 

2. What are the resuXt^s of current* practices £o*r distributing 
funds as they affect Individual children? 
* , \, ' . 

There ^are sevetal ways In which the Ixxfonnatlon used In'.thls study 
differs from that used In regular program operations. First, the family 
economic Information used in this study is from 1976 but the information 
used to make county level allocations is based on aggregate data from 1969 
.(viz. the 1970 census). Second, in deciding how funds should'be distributed 
'from the counCy to the school district level or in the identification of a 
district's Title I eligible ,8chools,- States and districts can and do use a - 
^"frariety of procedures and economic data. Each kind of .^at^ and procedure ^ 
" :an yield estimates of "poor" children different from the measure used in ' 
this study' (e.g., acount based on participation 1x1 th^ school lunch' program 
mm result more*Ttudents than a count based on poverty plus AFDC) . 
FlMlly,' in schools that receive Title I funds, services are provided to 
stuaents who, in the judgment of their teschers, have the 'greatest educational 
neea^.bu£^/in this study, student need is judged solely in teirms of his/her • \ 
perfop^nce oh a standardized achievement test. These differences, as well 
as tha dual ^ criteria by which funds and services are provided, play an important 
role 'iQ the results that follow. , - • ^ 

the proportions of different kinds of students selected ^or services 
are 'disctissed*, two comparisons .are Included: -(1), those that pertain to all 
students Viz- -all puferllc' elementary' students regardless of whether or not 
the sl2hpol\they attend received any compensatory funds); and (2) those that 
p.ertalij to Wudents who attend schools ^that receivje Title I fund6. This 
latter comparison is Included to show how the kinds pf students selected 
differ in' schools that receive such funds.** 

\ ^ ' ' • ■ 

2.1 How many students are selected to receive compensatory .services? 

w \ ' , , . * ' ^ ^ 

' ' \ * * / * * 

Of* the JO million ^public elementary school^^'stude'nts in grades 1 through 6, 

15% are selected to recieive services from Title I^while an additional 10% 

are* selected Uo receive setvices from compensatory prQgrams*^supported by 

'•'other sources c^f funds (Federal, State or local programs).' 

r . In schools that receive titie I funds, 22% of the students 

are selected to receive services under Title I while an additional 
. ; 11% ,aM seljected to receive compensatory services support^ii 
by other funds. , • • "'^ 



"^^The report j(Breglioi et al. , 1978) also examines other background 

;characterlstics;of children ^sel^ected i.e., age, sex, ethnic and geographic 
background, but they\will not be summarized here. For adcTltional discus- 
^slons of this information see Hearings, Parts 16 and 19 listed In the 
References. ^ ' , 

** xhe actual nximbers are not included s4Lnce the sampling plan-was designed 
to. yield estimates for \t:<he*univ^rse of all elementary schools, not -Title I 
^ recipient schools. • , . n 
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~ Only 12% of all public elementary school students attend .a L 
school, that does not offer ^any compensatory services ^ 
*- supported either bV Title or sorte other source^ . • 

2.2 How many low^ income students are selected to,rec'ei^ Corapensafcory' services? 



4*2 mi';}.lion of the 20 million puhlic elementary school students can be^ ' 
classified as being from current %ow~income backgrounds using the, criteria 
employed in the »Tltle 1/ allocation formula*. ^ ' \ 

2$% of all lo^wi^come students are"" selected to receive services 
from Title I; an additional 11% ^re selected to receive com- 
pensatory services^ funded^ by other sources ^ * ^ 

^ — 11% of all students classified as not from low income backgrounds 

are selected to receive services from Titl^-I while an additional^ 
10% are selected to receive services funded by other 
sources/ 



/ 



In schoolB that receive Title I funds, 25% of the students ar,e, 
classified ^as low income bxl^ 36% of these low~income students 
selected to receive services from Titlet I; An additional S% are 



selected tc^receive cotijpensatbxy services from other sources. 



In schools that receive Title I funds, 75% of the students' are^' 
classified as non-loP^ income^ and i7% of th'^se non-low-income"^ \ 
^students are selected* to receive' services from fitle I. / i&T'^' ' 
additional 11% are selected to receive, Sbmpensatary serV^Lce^ J' 



4 



from other sources. 

Only 7% of all Igw-income childtenHttend a school that dges not • 
offer any coi^pensatory services supported- either by Title* I or' 

some other spurce, • ^ ' 

. * ^ < - » »# 

Students from low-income • backgrounds a^e select^ . more often forf^^ 
Title I than are those from non-low indolne backgrounds* by a margin 
af '|ilmost 3 to 1. ^ . 

~ >Iiawever, due to the greater absolute numbers of student^ , 
who^ can be classified as- non-low income than\low income,,. 
, more o'f them are^selected to.r^eiye servicesXf rom.'Title' I 
(1.7 million for-^non-Iow income vs. 1.2.inilUon for low *' 
income) . 



* Low income includes students from families classified as Either Voor' drji 
receiving AFPC payments or. the student i?e>^s in a' foster home or in an >■ 
institution for neglected o^4elinquenC children but attends public school. 



• , ^ . ^ ■ • ■[ ' - ' 

-2*3 How piany low achieving students are selectjsd for compensatory services? 
* ♦» . 

^ Of course, the number of students selected for compensatory services who 
are cciunted as low achievers -varies according to the definition of low " . 

^ achievem^ent. /Results are -suifimarize^^ f or three of\the definitions used 

(studentTs who scor6. at one or more years below grade level, those who are in" 
^ the lower third *of the national achievement percentile distribution; ^nd 
those in t^e lower half of the distribution) . 

" ; , " y\ ' \ ' 

With lo\?^achieveffient defined a^ students who ai;e orte or more years 
^ bellow grade level , ' 

- 23% of the 16,365,000 students in grades 2 through 6 can^be ' 

classified as biing 'low achievers'', and 31% of these "low achievers" 
are selected to receive compensatory 'services from Title'!. 
.Anothet 15% are selectee! for services supported from other sources. 

~ 10% of the student's, classified as ''regular achieyers" by this 
■ definition are selected for Title I while another 8f% are 
' * ' , ^ selected' for compensatory services from other sources-. 

In schooU that receive Title t funds, 25% of the , students are 
* ^ classified as low achievers and df these low achievers 411% are 
selected to Receive services vind^er Title I while^^other l3% ' 
are selected to .receive services supported by other sources. 
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— ^ In these same schools 75% 0;f the students are classified as 

regular achievers; 16% df the regular achievers are selected to 
^ receivV services under Title I while another 10% are selected for 
sfervicks, supported By other sources. ^ 

With low achievement defined as students wlio are in the lower ihird of the 
national achievement distribution. 

* - 3C% of the' students so classified, are selected to receive services 
under Title I while another 14% are selected to receive services ' 
from other sources. 

~* 7% of the "regular achievers" are selected for Title I 
. ^ , services while another fi% 'a»e selected for services 

' * ' , from other sources. 4' ' 

, * / , • 

In Title I schools, 35% of tlie students are low achiev^irs and 40% of' 
the Lew achievers are selected to. receive services ftom Title I. Another 
i3% are selected to receiye services from other sources. 

^ ~ In thes#same>^hools, 65% ar^ regular aLiievers and 11% of 

the regular ac^hievers are selected to receive Title I services. 
- Another 9% are selected to receive services from other sources. 



For low achievement defined as students who are in. the lower half of the ' ^ 
national achievement dlstrlbutl^. 

• ^ • 12% of the students In -this classification of *'low achievers" are 
selected for Title I services while 'another 6% are s,elected for 
services from oVher sources. * ^ 

-■■( ^- ■ ' : 

" -IIT^ the regular achifevers ar.e selected for Title I while 
-c another 4% are selected for services from other sources. 

In schools that receive Title I fimds, 52% ^of the students are classified 
as low achievers arid 35% of them are selected for Title I services .while 
another '12%' are selected for services from other sources. 

» ' . • 

48% of the students are regular achievers; 7% -of them are 
sele<ited for Title I and another 9% ar^ selected foi^ services 
from other sources. 



For any'of the definitions of low achievement employed, only 12% of the 
nation's low-achieving students attend *a school that docs not offer any ^ 
competisatory services' supported either»from Title 'I or from.some other 
source.. » ^ ^ ^ 

2.4 What is .the ^relationship between a studetl^Lhs economic background 

and his/her achievement status? ^ . , • > 

ihie rela^tiflaShip of the poverty status of a student \s ^family with his/h^r'^ 
achievement. status varies with, the definition of low achievement used. 

- Using the child's performance , at "one or more years below* grade level" 
to define low achievement ylel^ the result that almost 1 in 2 
children from -poor fanillles are low achievers. Only about 1 in 5 ' 
. Qhlldren from non-*poor families are low achievers. (However, such - 
^ a. grade level definition doe§ not alloW f or the inclusion of first\ . 
graders since they have not been in school long enough^ to fall that- 
far behind.) \ : , . / < * 



When students in the Iowok fourth of the achievement percentile' 
.distribution are defined "low achievers", the achievement-poverty 
figures ave very siipilar to those cited above.\r 

D*fining fche students in the lowest third of the achievement percentile 
distribution as "low achievers",^ yields the finding that almost 3. in 
5 podr .children are low achievers. For the- non-poor, about 3 in 10 
are* low achievers . \ , ' ' 



- .Calling merely the* lower half of the achievement percentile distribution - 
. "lov achieving", one finds that ^3 in w -^toor children*are so classified. 

(However, a^iong non-poor children about 1 in 2 are classi'fied a^ I6w 
achieving.) * ^ ^ * ^ 

- Utilizing^ the above /elationships, (for students in the lowest . 
fourth^r ],ower half classified as low achievers) for six hjrpothetical* ♦ 
schools* with differing oonceiitrations of students from poverty -tiaclC-'^ • ♦ 
grounds, their corresponding cdncentratior^ of loit-^chievers would 

• range as follows: > . . . . \ 

i 

Bove[.rty 5? "l^hievement ^ ' . 

Percent of School's . Percent liho Fall Into ^ Percent Who Fall Jnto ' 

Students from Poverty Lower One-Fourth of National Lower One-Half of National^ 

Backgrounds Achievement Distribution v " Achievement bistrbutlon 

.i- • ' ' ' 

100 ' 50 ' ' , 75 - 

75 ^42 ' ^ ' , • 67 f 

50 35 ^ • . ,^ 59 

^ ' 25 28 *52 

0 • 20 44 . ' 

( — Hence, in schools where high concentrations of studfents from 

poverty backgrounds are "found, there too clan be found a high 
fhcidence of low achievement. However, substantial con- 
V. * centrations of low achieving students cai^ also be found in 

. ^ schools with low concentrations ^nr*pdverty students*. 



^ - 



*The correlation between trhe average achievement of the students in a school 
and the average' income le\7el of their- families is .67 wh^i^eas the correlation • 
between these saiae factors at the individual studentrte^^^ is .29. The 
; relationships between these factors can vary widely depending on 'the level 
•\ of analysis involved (e'^.g.- individual student, school lev^, district level, 
state Igvel, /schools- or studenta within a district, districts within'a State,, 
etc.). (See Wolf, 1977),. 




FIGURE 1 



STUDENTS' ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL AND SELeCTfON FOR COMPENSATORV SERVIOES 
' THEIR FAMILIES' BpONbMIQ STATUS 

USING DIFFERENT DEFII^IONS OF ACHIEVEMENT 



Low Achievement inciuUes students in grades two through 
six who are one or more years betow grade level. 



f 




Low Adiievement^ncludes students iruvades pn« through 
/six who are in the lower onerthird of f^national achieve- 
ment percentile distribution. 



Low Achievement includes stqdents in grades oi^e through 
siK who are In the lower huff of the national achievement 
percentile ifistribution. 



i 



Poor/AFOC includes cBUdren from families below the1976 o'rshansky cut-fiff points plus chUdrin from families receiving 
AFDC payments plus institutionalised children attending public schools. 



A ' 1^ 1 ' .V 



K'^'-X*"^.^-?" tio^Jian^Vsttidents W,ho,-,Aare frbin a, ' low-lkcome>ackgro^ and ar^aow 
.'^^^x are silectTfeaTfor conjpensatory s^viqes. 

' "■>/' /V- ■ • ' • - 

* .^?f^f;^^'ll°wing figures 6how [th^ ^elecfeion rates for compensatory^ servim.■.|oi^^■ 

thi^ey different definitions of 'low, achievement (l>,cne or npre years .below ' '"'"t 
grade level; (2) lower third of th^ national achieyeinenp distribution;:^' and 'DT'^f 
lower h^l-fy of tftfe-di'sttibution. . " • v ' 'if "^^^ V 



i 
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In Figui;erlv.^he- 'O-arge cijf^cifes Sj^e each subdivided into Ttwcfsfeg^eWs 
based on' the economic-^afat^s pf Children's families. ^ThL^^ar-ger:.--' ' ^ " 
segment (labeled NON-POOR/lsAON-AFDC and repreSenting,J9% of" jthT'"' '^^ .•'''■'>" ^ 
students); telnresents childj/eh from families that ai;e neithelV^Q^Xr > ^' 

^^^^.^^'^•."■'■^^ smaller, detached segm^kt (labeleX?,O0I^ i.'^^' 
tf°?l^.f^^f^ J> remaining 21% o.f the etudents who^iome from :fa^.fkes -^^'^ - 
that aire classified as either .pop f , or a^ recelviirg. AFDG pavmentT'foi: ^ ■ 
the student reside? in.-a fosteir-ilipbe qr -iu an Itigtituiion for neglected: V^t;'; 
pt .(J^eMnquent children- but attends public school)!."- . - -'r^ .'I-.;-:. 

' \ — Ekch of the tw-o- /sfegments 1^ further ' subd^ki^d^ibpi^ & ' ' 
' proportion of -low achievinlg^ apd regular .achieving students. ' 
. For example, in the fdrst^yge circle of Fi-^ure l-.^usin'g 
the definition o6 one or more years beldw krade level, these 
, •„ . proportions are 18% and '82% respectively ^or the non-low "income 
group, but they are 42% knd- -57% respectively for the low- incode • 
• group'. / 
. '■ ♦ ,. ' . ' 

_ — For each of these division^ -a cqrrespon,dlng'|SEai:i, circle ' 
indicated the percent of students in that c»tegory/Hjho are 
selected -cfo receive Compensatory services either from, title I " 
or from eTome other source of conp.enaato^y' funds.. 

■ * . ■• 

Examihation o^ the y^erceatagts in the^e circles for each of th4' 
different achievement le^fel definitions- in Figure 1 shows ' 
that Title I' s^ focus is rab6l pronounced on children who are 
classified as toth low income' and low achievers: The' groups ttiat 
Title I ^s focused on next most intensively are. low achJLevinK 
students' who are not^lassif led as low income and n^st, thosi 
who are classified' as \ow iricome but are not low achieving. 
Con^stently lowest^ is the group oj. non-low Income/non-low achievers. 

~ ^.Wee results can be contrasted with those fbr the category of • 
Pther Compensatory which has its^focus- itt descending order.- on- 
(1) non-low Income/low achievers;^) low incoW/low achievers.' • 

• (3)^non-low income/non-low achieves;, and (4) low iflcome/non- 

l^w achleyerS^ ' ; ' ' " 




) 



4 ,^ ^ ' 
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.FIGURE 2 ^STUDENTS' ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL ANb SELCC^TION FOR OOlWENSATORV-SERVltES 

BY TI.IEIR FAMILHES' ECONOMIC STATUS ~ • , 

USING DIFFERENT DEFINITIONS OF ACHIEVEMENT-IN^ TITLE fSQHOOLS ' ' 
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- Rfegardless of the definition of low ^achievement- used, almost one-half ' 
^ of the children classified as low income/low achievers are still not 

"/selected, for any compensatory services. Other data shbw, furthermore * 
that only 7Z of low income/low achieving children attend a school that 
^ ^does not offer any compensatory services supported either from Title I ^ 
or some other source. ' • ' ' 

^- Depending on the definition of low achievement used^- from over 

one-half to two-thirds of the non-low income/low achiever^ are still 
not selected for any ' services. 

- Although the, focusing of attention oh groups that can be considered 
the most needy (viz., low income/low achievers' and non-low income/low 
achievers) might be considered good, one -should recall that because 
of their greater absolute number more non-low income than low income • 
children are selectSed for services from Title I. ^Ui}der the most 
stringent definition of low achievement employed, i.ei, one (Jr more ^ 
years below grade level, more regular than, Ipw achievers are selected 
fo^^^rvices under Title This was not so for the other achievement 
definitions. 

Are greater proportions of low income and low a^chieving students 
selected for cbmpensatory services in Title. I -schools? Figure, 2 presents 
such comparisons foy the same definitions of .low achievement Vs were used in 
'Figure 1. The portions of the circle and their segments are read in the 
same manner as for Figure 1, As an/example, in the first large circle, the reader 
i&n* observe that 25% of the children in Title I schools are classified as low 
income '(POp/AFDC) while 75% are non-low income. Among the low income 
children, 42% are classified as low achievers (using the criterion of one-or ' 
more years below grade level) and 5^ as regular (of non-low) achievers. For ^ 
the low incoafSyiow achi^evfefs, 49% ar^^selected for Title I while another 11% 
are selected for Otiher Compensatory services. Results for the* other^ categories 
of students are read in- a similar manner. 

When portions of tl}e circles for corresponding definitions of low achieve- 
ment in Figures/1 and 2 are compared, the proportion of low incoipe children \ 
increases as do the proportions of students in each *cat>gory selected for- 
Title I services. This latter'. increase is greatest for students classified^ 
as low achievers and, among the low achievement categories., the increase is 
greatest for non-low income students. Such results show that' the selection 
process is most sensitive to low achievement in schools that r^ceivfe Title I 
funds. , , ' 

\ • . ■ . 

3. How do the numbers and kinds of low income and low achieving students 
change as the definitions are systematically altere^ 

The information collected^ in this.study lends itself to an analysis of 'how ' 
the numbers and mix of students would ^:hange if "the definitions of low 
income and low achievement were systematically altered.^ The results of these * 
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analyses «e ~'imp<^rtant becalise they indicate characteristics of the children 
who just miss^be^ng classified as poor <or low achieving. However, these analyses 
should not be, regarded 'as -indicating the manner in^wUich alterations in the 
Title r pr^gr^- would mar^if est themselves because: (1) tide process by which 
in'ciividual students are selected for services is not based on these definitions; 
.and (2) itiformation on district level and on school level allocation procedures, 
I.e. among schools within a district, are not ayailable for consideration in / 
these analyses. *^ , . 

Several alternative deiiniticns of poverty were (used. Among these were: 
selected percentages, of current poverty '(^.g. 115, ll25, 150 and 200); bel9W 
50% of median Family' Income; the Title I low income measure as defined in' th^ prio 
section; and participation in the school free lunch program. As" the poverty ' 
criteria were expanded^ the larger number of children" classified as below the 
poverty line included an increasing proportion of majqrity children, * 
i.e..^an increasing proportion of whites from an English speaking home whose 
parents have an increasing orumber of years of education. The definition that 
employed 150% of current poverty produced a classification, of students into 
29,3% below and 70.7% above tUe poverty line. These percentages corresponded 
very closely to those resulting ' from two other definitions': 50% of:!iedi^n Family 
Income; and, pfi^rti(;ipat;ion in the free lunch program*- One might then regard 
, the former as a close substitute for the latter two definitions.* ^ 

Four Alternative, definition's cJf low achievement were used: (1) one year or 
mor.e below grade level;' (2) bottom 25%-, (3) bottom 337.; and' (4) bottom 50% ' 
of the achievement percentile distribution.' The ^e year or'more below 
gra^level definition classified almost the same percent of children' as 
'low^hievers as did the "bottom 25%". Bedause the composition of student's in 

• terms of their minority status, language in the- "home , parental education and 
geographic locale were also very similar for these two definitions, the latter 
might be considered a desirable substitute for the former since the ''bottom-- 
25% allows for the inclusion of first graders. As the definition of low 
Achievement is expanded fr.om^ the bottom 25% through the bottom 33% .to the 
borttom 50%, the greater, numbers ^f students classified as low achievers 
includes an increasing proportion of -majority children, i.e. an increasing 
proportion of whites from English /speaking homes whose patents have an 

' increasing number of years of edilcatioJ. ' , ' ' 

When both poverty, and achievement definitions were expanded simultaneously, 
the numbers of students classified as low income/low achievers were approximately 
twice what an expanded definition of either one alone would produce, i.e. 
200% of current poverty and lower 50% on achievement compared with currAt 
poverty and lower 25% on achievement.' ' - 



*It' should also be noted that the percentages -of studen.ts classified as current 
low income by, the Title I allocation formula (poor/AFDC/institutionalized /'' 
children) correspond very closely to the percent of students cl-assified as* / 
poor using 115% of current poverty as the dividing line (20.8% for the- former 
--arsus 20.7% for the latter). ' *. 
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~ For comparison 'purposes* a number of these analyses were conducted ^or^ 

schools that receive Title X-runds. They showed imat for each expanded 
definition of poverty 'and/or low achievement, proportionately mor^ sttrdents 
were classified as below the poverty/low achievement line in» Title t' schools 
than was so for all students, i.e., students in all schools- whether pr not ^ 
their school received Title I funds. ' - . * • ' j 

Theresults for some of these analyses can be illustrated by an - 
example given ip, Table 1. In this exampre two definitioi^s of low' i-ncome 
and of IpW/ achievement are employed to see how they affect the way students 
who are selected for Title I services are classified. In the f irst >€ritM;;^ 
the definitions employed are those of the durrent Title I allocation* ^ 
criteria for low income and one or "more years below grade level for low 
achievement. In the. second colunfi the definitions employed are twice the' 
current poverty level (viz. 200%) for low income and below the national 
onedian for low achievement • ^ .The drastic shift in the percentages for thede 
.two columns indicates that megt of the students who are selected for Title I 
services ^an be regarded as ''near poor" or actually poor in their income 
status and "belQw average" in their achievement status. ^ . ^ 



Table 1: Number and Percent of Elementary School Students Who are Selected 
^ fou Title I By Two Definitions of Income and Achievement St^t^s 

Income/Achie^i^ment Status 



Percent Selected for Title 



Low Income/Low Achievement 
Non-Low InCome/Low Achievement , 
I-ow Income^/Non-Low Achievement 
Noi^-low Income/Non-Low Achievement 



Title I Allocation 
Criteria/One or More 
Years Below Gr^ade Level 



23 



18 




34 



200% Q^f Current 
Poverxy/Below 
Nati onal Median 

59 

25 

.8 

8-.- 



100.0 



100.0 



* The first column employs t^e definitions of the Title I allocation criteria 
for low income, which, is ajfJout 115% of current poverty and one or more years 

D^^^hi 
2urretit 

^median #or Ibw achievement. 



below grade level for lo^achievement • The second column employs the defirli- 
tions o^^id.ow 200% of current poverty for low income and below the national 
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4.' Hovr might current practices be improved? 

To begin to answer such a q;ue8tibQ one n^eds to focus on practices at each / 
level, of the funds disbursement process that might lead to services being . 
^ provided to the one student group that all -wight agree Title I should not be 
serving gfven- its current legislative requirements — students who are both' non- 
low income and not educationally needy v ^ addition, others might-feel that 
the provision 'of services to students who are low income but not educationally 
needy might also be questioned, j^or purposes of this study, educationally needy 
has<^been defined as low achievement in ten&'s of performance on a standardized 
achievement', test .) • * y ^ ' 

^et uS examine practices at these different levels. , 

' ■ ^ . J _ 

- County Allocations 

V , . * ' 

As noted earlier, funds are-allocated, to' the coun;^y level Based in part on 
informati^ trom the Decennial Census. Such information can be in use even 
after it is as much aS'14 years ouf of ^ date given -tfeajt income 
data collected i^ for the ^preceding yeai: and it may^^quirc three years to get 
new Census data ptoperly organized' for such putpose^. In such a period 
of time the income status of a county could change drastically. A* Recently 
completed study of the effects of using more recent Census like income data 
oM Title I allocations at th^ Statje level, i.e., the tot^ that" their counties 
could receive, showed that s^:Cteen-^ States ^ould lose one-fifth or more of 
their current. allocation while eight other^ would ""ga in by amounts in the same 
range (Milleri 1977). With the advent of the 4id-Decennial census in 1985, 
allocations can b-e made with income information thkt will be at its worst 
seven to eight years out of date rather than the current 14 year figure. ^ 
If other , means can be devised to Wke the adlocation information eve^ more 
current, then the gap between the actual fLnt the Congressionally intended 
recipients can be reduced even further. 

- Sub-County Allocations ' , ' . 

Currently,/ 46 States are involve^! in resolving how a county's funds 
should be app^tioned among its>local school districts (NIE, September, 1977). 
The use of data in ways other tha^ that empasized by the Federal formtila (e.g. 
sole reliance on AFDC data as compared with number of children from poverty, 
plus^ two-thirds of AFDC) was shown to/alter the allocation patterns (NIE, 
September , -1977) . (It should be noted, that data directly comparable to that 
^**tn?fed in the Federal formula nay not be obtdinafale at the sub-county levelV) 
Any changes that could be made to. standardize the sources and currency of 
data used at this- level, or that would enable allocations to'be made directly 
to the school district level, would, also greatly f acilitate-Congressional ' 
intent - 

* . ■/ 

\ 
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.Allocations Wit'hin School pi«tricts . . • 

A Ninety percentlcff all operating school districts in the U.S. receive some 
.Tij^le I funds XNIE ,'1^70 . As ^result, about two-thirds of all' public 
elementary -s^heols in^theU.S. teceive Title i funds (OPBE, 1977; «NIE, 
^^^epte»h^ri^l977')^ How appropri9i:e is this two-thirds, figure? ^ One set of 
considerations suggest/ tHa^ vit^ is the result of prescribed practices while 
another suggests tl^^t^ ^Lt i»3 ;.a' result of the lack of adherence to prescribed 
practices. Let us 'review each' in turn for they bear importantly on the 
sequence' of ^steps- ^hat wouI^L^iei taken to improve on the numbers of poor low 
achievin'g, 'and non-poor low"'achieving children served. ' 

f I* 

\ ^ Several cbnsidetations suggest that the * two-thirds figures is the result of 
prescribed practices*: (1) there is a. high percentage, of school districts with 
small number of students (NC{:s,\1977) -'*j;-the limited number hi attendance areas 
in such distri^cts could result in their only school or few sthools qualifying for 
Title I funds; (2) when all schools in a idistrict are ranked the elementary 
schools are nore likely to be above the district wide average than are the, 
secondary schools.. This, is so because secondary school<attendance areas 
encompass a wider range of students and as^ a result have a lower concentration 
0^ studeptg from poverty backgrounds than do many of the eiementafy areas; and 
(3) -exceptions -to disti^ict xaiifelng pie^cedures are allowed under certain 
circiimstances (called no wide variance^, 30 percent rule; previously eligible 
attlhdance ^feas; and, eligibility by actual enrollment) and these exceptions 
would increase- the number of Title I eligible schools; and, <4) program reviews 
by the 'Title I staff ' indicate that prescribed practices are being followed.* 

The, results of another recently completed stu4y suggest* that this two-thirds 
figure Height be too large (NIE, September, 61^77). - This study showed tiwit t^ 
districts were using a number ^of different poverty .measures (e.g. percent /f 
students in the free lunch program, 'percent pf students from families receiving 
AFDC^ etc.)' and suggested that if a schqol r&nked abov6 the district wid/^Average 
on any one of these, tlien the district designated it as a Title I eligily.e 
school.^ Since these different measures are not perfectly related r more sthools 
would be designated as Title I eligible than if any one single measure or a 
composite of all of them were u'^ed.. 



* Recent evidence from hearings associatecf^with the ren€(v7al of Title I showed 
that 50% of all Title I districts are comprised of a single attendance area 
while another 10% exercise either the. no-wide variance or the 30% exceptions, 
Only 37% of all Title I districts' engage in the selection of projectVcMB 
(see Hearings, Part 16, 195-197). ' * , 
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If the two-thitds figure is^theTesult 6f prescribed practices, thep 
- the ways to improve on th,e nimber .of poor low achieving and nori-ppof low 
achieving ichtldren served* would be tor' (]^ .tighten, up student -'seiectioi^ ^ 
procedures at the,&chooJL levjsl; and (2) expand the program to serve those^ 
Students jWged to be ne^dy but who are not now receiving services,** If, 
on the other hand, "this two^tfeirds figure is too large, thep the wa^ys^to 
improve^ on ttie'number' of low acteteving children 'served 'Would ^e to:- (1) ^ 
make within district allocation procedures conform more closely to pawa-^ 
scribed .pradttcfes;*** (2) tighten up student selection procedures ll«Pthe 
school, level; and (3) expand' t^he program* to serve- students who .^te ju€ge^ to 
bp tieedy once thes^^ improved within district allocation pro<;edi^|^ are in r 
'effect. ' " ' •T 

Serving the Most Needy Stud'ents at^Recipierit School^ 

■ ■ V . . • ■ 4 • • 

Prior analyses of all students; ver,sus only those in schools that, received 
Title I funds l.e*, the comparisons of Figures 1 and 2, showed that proportionately 
more students overall as well as of each type (e.g-.-, iow income/low achiever, 
etc.) were selected for services in Title I^^schools. Further ,-i^ln these ^ 
^cqmparisions, the differences in the proportions o^ students selected 
were always greater for'low achievement than f o?:- low .income! The selection ' 
process in Title I schools" thus'. appeared to ,i5e very 'sensitive to -the -inclusion 
of low achieving atudents 'as asses^e^ by their performance ovk a stmnd#dized 
achievement test. Although there are no fixed program criteria by which 
to judge the adequacy of this ' selection process, later ' reports ^ from ^this 
stu^Jr will examine the kinds of services students receive" compared to their", / 
economic and educational status, pridt compensatory eicperienc'es, and Aeed 
for compensatory services as judged>fly^; their teacl^ers. • • ' ^ 



"7 ' * — 
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Aside from making the information used for allocation i^urposes more 
current and more comparable. / — - 

' *. . 

** ' A recent study showed that only twa-thirds o5 the children judged to be 
educationally needy in Title I eligible schools' were receiving services 
* (NIE, July 1977). ' • ^ . ^ -y. ^ ; 



Clearly, to- the extent that' these prlactices give rise to this overinclu- 
siyeness, the use of a single measure or composite \^uld greatly reduce 
^such tendencies. Further, in light of the f^ct that oul earlier analyses- 
A- showed that some poverty measures ?were .more inclusive than pth^s, these^^ 
practices would be improved to an even greater extenf,^f the. same kinds 
. of ^infopnation were used, with respect to theiir, type and currency, by 
districts in identifying their Title I eligible schools, v Finally , .if the 
data used were identical to thAt used in making cQunty.and ^bcounty level 
allocations and all were more current, then the intent of Congress might 
N^e better fulfilled. ^ ^ . . ■ • * 



2. 



.Jslon 



Conclutslons 



, ^ Compjenaatory serviciBs in. general and Title t s'crvicee in particular 
can be^regarded^ ^8 moderately well-focused on individual children who can 
be judged needy, ^primarily in ce^s of their low achievement ^ut also in 
.terms of their low izxcome backgrounds. .However there 'are many students 
not nov.^lmplng served whA can be judged, needy' and some who can be Judged 
not needy but are being ^^^rved.^ The, focusing of services, on nepdy« students' 
can be improved by: (1) esta'blishing and maintaining 'a un^Joj^^^current data 
base for allocationiC to the, county and district level and fot project area' 
s^election; (2) tightening up intradistr^^^aflocation .prbc-eddres to .^he / 
extent possible;- _(3) expanding th> progOT^to sepje greater' ni^pibexs of needy 
stud.ente; and (4) tightening up Intraschool student selection *^rocedures to 
the extent possible^ «s , 
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Executive Summary 
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Education, and Wel^^o^re 
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Office of Planning, Buogeting 
and Evaluatioti 



Background and Methodology ' ^ • ' ' , ^ 

"How many economically and educ?tt1ona1ly disadvantaged -chlldrsn do and do 
not receive services from Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act?" In response to this question a€Tced byCongress, the. Of flee, of Planning, 
Budgeting and Evaluation of the U.S. Office of Educatt|n (USOE) conducted a 
special study*. It Involyed (1) a natlqnally represeMtlve samplel'of 242 
elementary schools (those having one or more' of grades J-6), (2), the 'documenr • 
tatlon In these schools ofStudents' receipt of regular and compensatory- services 
(provided by Title I and other programs), (3) the adml n1 strati ori of achleveijient 
tests durTng school year 1976-77 to all chtrarcn in these schools to ascertain 
their educational performance level, (4) the determination through interviews' 
with -parents of 14,158 students of each family's economic status, arid (5) the 
linking of the three primary .student descriptors on an' individual child basis:" 
his/her achievement level , the economic characteristics of his/her family,' 
and his/her receipt of educational services. . . 

Before examining the^^esults of this study we should recall that Title I funds 
are disbursed through counties and school districts to schools on the basis of 
economic criteria. In -the schools that' receive these funds (those that have 
the highest concentrations of children from' poverty backgrounds), supplementary 
educational services are provided to the most educationally needy students with- 
out regard to their economic background." Hence, both economic and educattonal 
criteria enter into the determination of which children are uHtmately selected ^ 
for services. . - . 

FINDJNGS rx, . . ^ - 

The results showed that of the 20 million public' elementary students" in grades 
-1-6, the. following percentages are Selected to receive compensatory servfi^s: 

OVERALL; 15% are selected to recoil ve services from Title labile another . 
10% are selected to receive" compensatory services supported by 
other Federal, State and local sources of funds. ■ 

. . / . , 

V • 

1 ■% ' 

' The study, required by Section 41 7(i) (2) o^e General Education Provisions 
Act as. amended by Section 506(a) (.3) (cX of P.L. 93-380, was conducted under 
• instructions to USOE by the System Development Corporation of Santl Monica, 
California, amd Decima Research of Sa^a Ana, California. = It forms' part of 
a larger study which follows>tfie same students over a period of years to' 
ascertain how thej^^benefitrrom their compensatory services. For more 
details see the JechnicaT Summary and Technical Report in the list of 
References.. - ^ . 



By. Income "Status, . ^ 'V 



.4.2 minion children are from low income backgro^uTids* — 29% of 
• • ^ these students are selected for' Title I .v/hiie .another ll^^are • 
selected for compensatoVy services* supported from other- sources . 

. 'l-J.^ft million* are from non-low jncome backgrounds IJ^ of th^se 
students are s-electecj for Title I while another'lO^ are selected 
V for compensatbry' services from other sources. • 

By Achyevemervt Status^ ^ • * , . ' » 

^ ' One-t+iird of the chi Idrjen 'are classified as low achievers :-,30^^ 
these' students are selected for Title I while another 14% are* 
'selected or compensatory services from other sources. 

^ i/ » ' , - ' • 

' . Two-thirds are-classified^as non-1ow achiev,ers -- 7% of these 

students are se^cted for^itle I while another 8% are selected for 
compensatory ^vices from other so^irces. ' * ^ ) ^ /"^ 

I ncome/Achievement Status ^ . ' 

^ ^ ' ^ " ^ Perc^t (b/-RowJ.'-5€l acted for 

^ ^ . " ' Comperisatory' S'ervic^es^from:7 

Total * 

. Income/Achievement Status Number of -Students ' - ^tle i ' ' Other Sources : 

(miHions) 7 ^ 

. -Low IhcoiTTe/Low .Achievement ' .'^ 2.4^^ ' 39 ". 13 



r . — - ■ 

\- Np^-LoV/^ Income/Low Ac hi eyem^nt^^__J^4\ 2 24- ^ 15' 



Low Lncome/Non^Low^Achievem^TT^ J, 8 • ' ^ 

' ^ ' - ( ' — — V"-^^ — 
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Nofh-Low ,Inc6n)e/Moa-Low 

Achiev^em'ent. q ^ ^ 



Low .income .as defined by the Title I al]oca*tion criteria incliides students 
-from famifies classified as. either poor under the Orsh^nsky inde^^or as 
receiving AFDC payments the student resided in* a foster home or in a locaT 
institution for neglected or delinquent ch.ildren but attends public school. 

Achievement status was determined by theXdministratlon of the Readtng and 
•Mathematics sections of /he Comprehensive' Test of Basic Skills. Various 
^eflnl tions^ o-f low achi^ement were used. The .one reported here is based 
on students classified i'nto the' lower thiH Awpsus the upper two-thirds of 
the National AcTi-jyevement Percentile^distribu^^n. 
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diher Resirlts . 



" The relationship between low Income and. Trow achievement was strong 
I " ' • ^enough, to show that 'where there were high concentrations of low ; * 

^ ^ \ ^ income children, .there too one could expect to. find h^J^gh concentra-?^ - 
' tions of low aohleving children* 

* • . ; * J. However,'^ substantial concentrations of low achieving students 
^ could. also. be^ found where there wer^e very small concentrations- 

of low income children. . , ' ^ / 

, ' ' ' ' ■ , '< ■ ' ~ . 

-"^ > f / AUernatlve- definitions of lowjricome and Idw acMevement 'were- 

/- ^ examlne'd^to see Jiow they affected the way students were classified. , '-^ '^ 

In t-ha example below, those students lelected for Title I are c1ass'1fT"ed 
■ • \ - under- the f1r?t Column using the Title I definition of low Income* and ' 

.one or more years bjelow grade level for low achievement. In the second 
^ column, these same students are 'cl|.ss1 fled using twice the turrerrt 
poverty limit as a definition of low Income and using a ranking below 
the national' median. (50th percentile) as a defjn.1t1on of low achievement.. 

Ihcome/>$\ch1evement' Statugy ' , Percent of Title I Students Sele cted for Services 

Title I Low Income/ One or Twice Current Poverty/ 

^ • 4^oret Years B'elow Grade Level B'elow National Median 

' ' ■• ' , ' - ' ' '' 

, Low-Income/Low A6+i1evement ^ ' 23 ; ' • 59. 

r- ►Non-Low-Income/Low Achiev^ent^ 25 - / ' ^ '25\^;^ 

Low Income/Non-Low AC^'taVement ' * ^ \ 1& ^ r ' 8 

' \ -J ^' \ . . 

Non-i-Low-Income/NonrLow Achievement • 34 - ' v. . 8 

•' • ' < > * '• lOO'.O ° ' ' ' ■ ' 100.0 * ' . 

The shifts 'In these" percentages, f rom ;the firat to second column^show that rabst - 
' < . of the Title I students: are either low ach1e\/Srs or are bel^ average Irrthelr 
^ achievement and come from pdverty or near "poverty backgrounds. 

, In 5u/Ocompensatofy^^v1ces 1<n general and Title- 1 services In partkulaf- ' 

^ can Ije regarded, as moderately 'well.-focgsed on Individual children who can be 
. judged wedy, primarily In terms of thelr-low achlevement^but also In terms of ' 

, their low^ Income backgrounds, „Howeyer, there i're many students not-now being 
S served wfib can be judged needy and Some, who -can be judged not needy but"jire 
• mJ"^ serVBd, The focusing of services on needy students can be Improved by": 

^ • (1), estafcltshlng and' maintaining a uniform, current data base for allocations 

r to tha county and/district leven and for project area selection purposes; (2) 
tiglttening up Intradlstrlct allocation procedures to the extent possible; (3) • 
expanding the ^program jto- serve. greater numl?ers of needy jstudents; and (4) 
^ tlghtenlng^^p 1ntmc>/pol studeljt selection proceclures to the extent possible.** 

■ ■ ' ' " ' ' ^" ' ' .'^ ' • 

^ * ■ S^e thft^^ootnpte tfn the prloif page for this definition. , ^ *- 

** ^ the Technical- Summary 7or the^asls of the«e recommendations. 
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